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- HE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
% CHAPTER CXIX. 
The Doctor in his cure. Irreligion the reproach of his 
Re profession. 

Virtue, and that part of philosophy, 

Will { apply, that treats of happiness 

By virtue specially to be achieved. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

: titioner of medicine possesses in what may be 
lied his cure, that knowledge of all who are under his 
which the parochial priest used to possess in for- 
times, and will, it is to be hoped, regain, whenever 

ig most beneficial of all alterations shall be effected in 

th establishment, and no clergyman shall have 

idaty impused upon him which it is impossible to fulfl— 

ossible it is, if his parishioners are numbered by 

instead of hundreds. In such cases one of 

{wo consequences must inevitably ensue. Either he will 

line himself to the formalities of his office, and be- 

he cannot by any exertions do what ought to be 

rest contented with performing the perfunctory 

ine; or he will exert himself to the utmost till his 

pealth, and perhaps his heart also, is broken in a service 
which is too often found as thankless as it is hopeless. 

Our doctor was, among the poorer families in his cure, 

ry much what Herbert’s country parson is imagined 

to be in his parish. There was little pauperism there 

ai that time; indeed none that existed in a degree re- 

foachful to humanity; or in that ubtrusive and cla- 

form which at present in so many parts of this 

pverned country insults and outrages and endangers 

fciety. The labourers were not so ill paid as to be 

lly discontented with their lot; and he was not ina 

factoring district. His profession led him among 

; and his temper as well as his education qua- 

him to sympathise with all, and accommodate him- 

toeach as far as such accommodation was becoming. 

fet he was every where the same man; he spoke the 

king’s English in one circle, and the king’s Yorkshire 

nother ; but this was the unly difference in his con- 

n with high and low. Before the professors of 

Part, indeed, in the exercise of their calling, the dis. 

linetions of society disappear, and poor human nature 

—, its humanities. Rank, and power, and 
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cannot take a passion away, sir, 
Nor cut a fit but one poor hour shorter.* 


fhe most successful stock -jobber or manufacturer that 
Rr ounted his wealth by hundreds or thousands— 


must endure us much as the poorest beggar 
+ shat cannot change his money—this is the equality 
40 our impartial essences !* 


#18 not a more inexorable Jeveler than his precur- 
is, age and infirmity, and sickness and pain. 
"Hope, and fear, and grief, and joy, act with the same 
utable disregard of conventional distinctions. And 
: there is reason for disbelieving that the beetle 
mich we tread upon feels as much as a human being suf- 
bre in being crushed, it is yet andoubtedly true that ex- 
pt in those cases where individuals have so thoroughly 
mrupted their feclings as to have thereby destroyed the 
ve sense of right and wrong, making evil their 
od, what may be termed the primitive affections exist 
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* Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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in as much strength among the rudest as amoung the 
most refined. They may be paralysed by pauperism, 
they may te rotted by the licentiousness of luxury; but 
there is no grade of society in which they do not exhibit 
themselves in the highest degree. Tragic poets have 
been attracted by the sufferings of the great, and have 
laid the scene of their fables in the higher circles of life ; 
yet tragedy represents no examples morg touching or 
more dreadful, for our admiration or abhorrence, to thrill 
us with sympathy or with indignation, than are continu- 
ally occurring in all classes of or 

They who cali themselves men of the world, and pride 
themselves accordingly upon their knowledge, are of all 
men those who know least of human nature. It was 
well said by a French biographer, though not well ap- 
plied to the subject* of his biography, that “ II avait pu, 
dans la solitude, se former & l'amour du vrai et du juste, 
et meme & la connoissance de "homme, si souvent et si 
mal a propos confondue avec celle des hommes; c’est-a- 
dire, avec la petite experience des intrigues mouvantes 
d’un petit nombre d'indivicus plus ou moins accrédités 
et des habitudes etroites de leurs petites coteries. La 
connoissance des hommes est 4 celle de homme ce 
qu’est l’intrigue sociale a l’art social.” 

Of those passions which are or deserve to be the sub- 
ject of legal and judicial tragedy, the lawyers necessa- 
rily see most, and for this reason perhaps they think 
worse of human nature than any other class of men, ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic clergy. Physicians, on the 
contrary, though they see humanity in its most humi- 
liating state, see it also in the exercise of its holiest 
and most painful duties. No other persons witness such 
deep emotions and such exertions of self-control. They 
know what virtues are developed by the evils which flesh 
is heir to, what self-devotion, what patience, what forti- 
tude, what piety, what religious resignation. 

Wherefore is it then that physicians have lain under 








the reproach of irreligion, who of all men best know how 
fearfully and wonderfully we are made, and who it might 
be thought would be rendered by the scenes at which 
they are continually called upon to assist, of all men the, 
most religious? Sir Thomas Brown acknowledges that 
this was the general scandal of his profession, and his 
commentator, Sir Kenelm Digby, observes upon the 
passage, that “ Physicians do commonly hear ill in this 
behalf,” and that “it is a common speech (but,” he pa- 
renthesises, “only amongst the unlearned sort) ubi tres 
medici duo athei.” Rabelais defines a physician to be 
animal incombustible propter religionem. 

“As some mathematicians,” says an old preacher, 
“deal so much in Jacob’s staff that they forget Jacob’s 
ladder, so some physicians (God decrease the number !) 
are so deep naturalists that they are very shallow Chris- 
tians. With us, grace waits at the heels of nature, and 
they dive so deep into the secrets of philosophy, that 
they never look up to the mysteries of Divinity.” 

Old Adam Littleton, who looked at every thing in its 
best light, took a different view of the effect of medical 
studies, in his sermon upon St. Luke’s day. “ His cha- 
racter of physician,” said he, “certainly gave him no 
mean advantage, not only in the exercise of his minis- 
try by an acceptable address and easy,admission which 
men of that profession every where findamong persons of 
any civility; but even to his understanding of Christian 
truths, and to the apprehending the mysteries of faith. 

“ For having, as that stady directed him, gone orderly 
over all the links of that chain by which natural causes 
are mutually tied to one another, till he found God the 
supreme cause and first mover at the top; having traced 





* The Abbé Sieyes. 


the fvotsteps of Divine Goodness through all the most 
minute productions of his handmuid nature, and yet find- 
ing human reason puzzled and at a loss in piving an 
account of his almighty power and infinite wisdom in the 
least and meanest of his works; with what pious hu- 
mility must he needs entertain supernatural! truths, when 
upon trial he had found every the plainest thing in com- 
mon nature itself was mystery, and saw he had as much 
reason for his believing these. proposals of faith, as he 
had fur trusting the operations of sense, or the collee- 
tions of reason itself. 

“T know there is an unworthy reproach cast upon this 
excellent study, that it inclines men to atheism. °Tis 
true the ignorance and corruption of men that profess 
any of the three honourable faculties, bring scandal upon 
the faculty itself. Again, sciolists and half-witted men 
are those that discredit any sci they meddle with. 
But he that pretends to the noble skill of physic, and 
dares to deny that which doth continually incurrere in 
sensus, that which in all his researches and experiments 
he must meet with at every turn, I dare to say he is no 
physician ; or at least that he doth at once give his pre- 
fession and his conscience too the lie,” 





CHAPTER CXX. 


Effect of medical studies on different dispositions. Jew 
Physicians. Estimation and odium in which they were 
held. 


Confiesso la digression; mas es facil al que no quisiere leerla, 
passar a! capitulo siguiente, y esta advertencia sirva de disculpa. 
Luis Munoz, 


If the elder Daniel had thought that the moral feel- 
ings and religious principles of his son were likely to be 
endangered by the study of medicine, he would never 
have been induced to place him with a medical practi- 
tioncr. But it seemed to him, good man, that the more 
we study the works of the Creator, the more we must 
perceive and feel his wisdom and-his power and his 

oodness. It was so in his own case, and, like Adam 
ittleton and all simple-hearted men, he judged of others 
by himself. 

Nevertheless that the practice of physic, and still more 
of surgery, should have an effect like that of war upon 
the persons engaged in it, is what those who are well 
acquainted with haman nature might expect, and would 
be at no loss to account for. It is apparent that in all 
these professions coarse minds must be rendered coarser, 
and hard hearts still farther indurated ; and that there 
is a large majority of such minds and hearts in every 
profession, trade, and calling, few who have had 
experience of the ways of the world can doubt. We 
need not look farther for the immediate cause. Add to 
a depraved mind and an unfeeling disposition, either a 
subtle intellect or a daring one, and you have all the 
preparations for atheism that the enemy could desire, 

But other causes may be found in the history of the 
medical profession, which was an art in the worst sense 
of the word, before it became a science, and long after 
it pretended to be a science, was little better than a 
craft. Among savages the sorcerer is always the phy- 
sician; and to this day superstitious remedies are in 
common use among the ignorant in all countries. But 
wherever the practice is connected with superstitions, a8 
free scope is presented to wickedness as to imagination ; 
and there have been times in which it became obroxious 
to much obloquy, which on this score was well deserved. 

Nothing exposed the Jews to more odium in 
when they were held most odious, than the reputation 
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which they possessed as physicians. There is a re- 
markable instance of the esteem in which they were 
held for their -upposed superiority in this ert, as late as 
the. middle of the sixteenth century. Francis I., after 
a long illness in which he found no benefit from his own 
physicians, despatched a cuurier into Spain, requesting 
Charles V. to send him the most skilful Jewish practi- 
tioner ip his dominions. This afforded matter for merri- 
ment to the Spaniards; the emperor, however, gave 
orders to make enquiry for one, and when he could hear 
of none who would trust himself in that character, he 
sent a New-Christian physician, with whom he supposed 
Francis would be equally satisfied. But when this per- 
son arrived in France, the king, by way of familiar dis- 
course, sportively asked him if he were not yet tired of 
expecting the Messiah? Such a question produced from 
the new convert a declaration that he was a Christian; 
upon which the king dismissed him immediately with- 
out consulting him, and sent forthwith to Constantinople 
for a Jew. The one who came found it necessary to 
— nothing more for his royal patient than asses’ 
milk. 


This reputation in which their physicians were held 
was owing in great measure to the same cause which gave 
them their superiority in trade. The general celebrity 
which they had obtained in the dark ages, and which is 
attested by Eastern tales as well as by European his. 
tory, implies that they had stores of knowledge which 
were not accessible to other people. And indeed as they 
communicated with all parts of the known world, and 
with parts of it which were unknown to the Christian 
nations, they had means of obtaining the drugs of the 
East, and the knowledge of what remedies were in use 
there, which was not of less importance in an art, 
founded, as far as it was of any avail, wholly upon ex- 
perience. That knowledge they reserved to themselves, 
perhaps as much with a view to national as to pro- 
fessional interests. 


Nicholas Antonio sent to Bertolacci a manuscript 
entitled Otzar Haanijm, that is, “ The Treasure of the 
Poor,” written by a certain Master Julian in the Portu- 
guese language, but in rabbinical characters. It was a 
collection of simple receipts for all diseases, and appears 
to have been written thus that it might be serviceable 
to those only who were acquainted with Hebrew. There 
was good policy in this. A king’s physician in those 
days was hardly a less important person than a king’s 
confessor; with many princes indeed he would be the 
more influential of the two, as being the most useful, 
and frequently the best informed ; and in those times of 
fearful insecurity, it might fall within his power, like 
Mordecai, to avert some great calamity fiom his nation. 

Among the articles which fantastic superstition, or 
theories not less fantastic, had introduced into the materia 
medica, there were some which seemed more appropri- 
ate to the purposes of magic than of medicine, and some 
of an atrocious kind. Human fat was used as an un- 
guent—that of infants as a cosmetic. Romances men- 
tion baths of children’s blood; and there were times and 
countries in which such a remedy was as likely to be 
prescribed, as imagined in fiction. It was believed that 
deadly poisons might be extracted from the human 
body,—uand they who were wicked enougli to adminis- 
ter the product, would not be scrupulous concerning the 
means whereby it was procured. One means, indeed, 
was by tormenting the living subject. To such prac. 
tices no doubt Harrison alludes when speaking, in Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, of those who graduated in the professions 
of law or. physic, he says, “ One thing only I. mislike in 
them, and that is. their usual going into Italy,-from 
whence very few without special grace do return good 
men, whatever they pretend of conference or practice ; 
chielly the physicians, who under pretence of seeking of 
foreign simples, do oftentimes learn the framing of such 
compositions as were better unknown than practised, 
as I have often heard alleged.” The suspicion of such 
practices attached more to the Jewish than to any other 
physicians, because of the hatred with which they were 
supposed to regard all Christians, a feeling which the 
populace in every country, and very frequently the rulers 
also, did every thing to deserve. The general scandal 
of atheism lay against the profession; but.to be a Jew 
was in common opinion to.be worse than an atheist, and 
calumnies were raised against. the Jew physicians on 
the specific ground of their religion, which, absurd and 
monstrous as they were, popular credulity was ready to 
receive. One imputation was, that they made it a point 
of conscience to kijl one patient in five, as a sacrifice of 
atonement for the good which they had doue to the other 
four. Another was that the blood of a Christian infant 
was always administered. to.a Jewess in child-bed, and 
was esteemed so necessary an, ingredient in their,super- 


stitious ceremonies or their medical practice at such 
times, that they exported it in a dried and pulverised form 
to Mahomedan countries, where it could not be obtained 
fresh. 


There are some pages in Jackson’s treatise upon the 
Eternal Truth of Scripture and Christian Belief, which, 
occurring in a work of such excellent worth, and com. 
ing from so profound and admirable a writer, must be 
perused by every considerate reader with as much sor 
row as surprise. They slow to what a degree the most 
judicious and charitable mind may be deluded when 
seeking eagerly for proofs of a favourite position or im- 
portant doctrine, even though the position and the doc- 
trine should be certainly just. Forgetful of the excuse 
which he has himself suggested for the unbelief of the 
Jews since the destruction of Jerusalem, saying, with 
equal truth and felicity of expression, that “ their stub. 
bornness is but a strong hope malignified, or, as we say, 
grown wild and out of kind,” he gives credit to the old 
atrocious tales of their crucifying Christian children, 
and finds in them an argument for confirming our faith 
at which the most iron-hearted supralapsarian might 
shudder. For one who passes much of his time with 
books, and with whom the dead are as it were living 
and conversing, it is almost as painful to meet in an 
author whom he reveres and loves, with any thing which 
shocks his understanding and disturbs his moral sense, 
cs it is to perceive the faults of a dear friend. When 
we discover aberrations of this kind in such men, it 
should teach us caution for ourselves as well as tolerance 
for others; and thus we may derive some benefit even 
from the errors of the wise and good. 


That the primitive Christians should have regarded 
the Jews with hostile feelings as their first persecutors, 
was but natural, and that that feeling should have been 
aggravated by a just and religious horror for the crime 
which has drawn upon this unhappy nation its abiding 
punishment. But it is indeed strange that during so 
many centuries this enmity should have continued to 
exist, and that no sense of compassion should have miti 
gated it. For the Jews to have inherited the curse of 
their fathers was in the apprehension of ordinary minds 
to inherit their guilt; and the cruelties which man in. 
flicted upon them were interpreted as proofs of the con- 
tinued wrath of heaven, so that the very injuries and 
sufferings which in any other case would have excited 
commiseration, served in this to close the heart against 
it. Being looked upon as God’s outlaws, they were 
every where placed as it were under the ban of huma- 
nity. And while these heart-hardening prepossessions 
subsisted against them in full force, the very advan- 
tages of which they were in possession rendered them 
more especial objects of envy, suspicion, and popular 
hatred. In times when literature had gone to decay 
throughout all Christendom, the Jews had not partaken 
of the general degradation. ‘They had Moses.and the 
prophets, whose everlasting lamps were kept trimmed 
amongst them, and burning clearly through the dark 
when the light of the gospel had grown diin in the 
socket, and monkery and popery had well nigh extin- 
guished it. They possessed a knowledge of distant coun- 
tries which was confined to themselves; for being dis- 
persed every where, they traveled every where with the 
advantage of a language which was spoken by the 
children of Israel wherever they were found, and no- 
where by any other people. As merchants, therefore, 
and us statesmen, they had opportunities peculiar to 
themselves. In both capacities those princes who had 
any sense of policy found them eminently useful. But 
wealth made them envied, and the way in which they 
increased it by lending money, mace them odious in 
ages when to take any interest was accounted usury. 
That odium was aggravated whenever they were em. 
ployed in raising taxes; and as they could not escape 
odium, they seem sometimes to. have braved it in despite 
or in despair, and to have practised extortion, if not in 
defiance. of public upinion, at least as a species of reta- 
liation for the exactions which they themselves endured, 
and the frauds. which unprincipled debtors were always 
endeavouring to practise upon them. 


Bat as has already been observed, nothing exposed 
them to greater obloquy than the general opinion which 
was entertained of their skill in medicine, and of the 
flagitious practices with which it was accompanied. The 
conduct of the Romish church tended to strengthen that 
obloquy, even when it did not directly accredit the calum 
nies whicli exasperated it. Several councils denounced 
excommunication against;any persons whe should place 
themselves under the care of a Jewish physician, for it 
was pernicious and scandalous, they said, that-Christians, 
who ought: to despise and hold in horror the enemies of 











their holy religion, should. haye recourse to.them for 














remedies in sickness. They a 
ministered by such impious Bern. ‘ci 

of helpful ; and, moreover, that the familiarina it 
duced between a Jewish Practitioner and 9 vas 
family, gave occasion to great evil and to me 
The decree of the Lateran council by which phe 
were enjoined under heavy pevalties to urea 
patients should confess and communicate t before 
ministered any medicines to them, seems to has 
designed as much against Jewish practitioners 
tical patients. The Jews on their part were nat 
charitable when they could express their faelin 
safety. It appears in their own books that a 
was forbidden by the rabbis to attend y 
Christian or gentile, unless he dared not re 
compulsion it was lawful, but he was required 
payment for his services, and never to attend am 
patients gratuitously. e 








































EDITOR’S TABLE 


Voyage Round the World. Sandwich 
the Missionaries.—The new volume by: 
Ruschenberger, entitled “A Voyage § 
the World,” now on the eve of publicaws 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard,* will be found ig 
tain much matter for reflection; itiggy 
unvarnished narrative, marked by good 
and free from prejudice in a remarkable d 
That portion relating to the Sandwich! 
and the missionaries cannot fail to attract 
tion. Various accounts have been givens 
world, but our author thinks they have alf 
ex parte statements, overwrought picture 
ing been drawn by the friends of the m 
ries of the prosperity and prospects @ 
islands, while, on the other hand, thom 
nents have been equally busy in givingy 
facts, colouring them to suit their own) 
without strict observance of full ace i 
doctor says :— 




























































































“Whether I shall be successful in eon eying: 
and correct idea to the reader of the state of these) 
I cannot decide; but I feel an honesty of 
making the attempt, and will not desist in the 
of the operation in pity for the criee of the patient 
pain necessarily inflicted, in bringing to light the 
disease of the system, is often requisite to itste 
without which we- cannot hope to secure a 
flourishing state of health.” 


After some interesting details he p 0 ed 


“| have thought these details will be inteted 
those benevolent individuals in our country, whe 
bute $35,000 annually, for the purpose of diffusi 
neral and Christian knowledge to the inhabitant 
Sandwich Islands, and perhaps all may be 
every effort: is made to disburse this money i 
udvantageous manner for attaining the objects 
missionary society and its friends. But, 
deference to older and wiser heads, I believe a 
vestigation would show, thut the same means @ 
made to achieve greater ends—l mean in 
affairs; for the government of the islands i 
spects, the same that it was the day on which! 
sionaries landed. 

“ Exclusive of Roman Catholics, Quakers, 4 
the number of religious ministers or preachers 
United States, is stated, in a volume entith 
testant Jesuitism,” at 12,670 of various sects” 
estimate the ministers of all denominations at 
in the United States, and the population at # 
and we have one teacher of religion for every 
our population; while in the Sandwich Island 
are twenty-eight preachers, in a population 
or one to each number of 3,871 individuals, i 
infants. ¥et the missionaries have made req 
thirteen more, besides twenty-one lay teachers 
physicians ;. which, on the most moderate est 
add ten thousand dollars to the annual expen 

“If forty of these sixty-four teachers of religi 
trine and elementary education were skilfal @ 
and agriculturists, possessed of good hard 
derate capital, and the generous benevolence t 
sionary, they. would do more in ten years t 
liorating the condition of the islanders, by 


* It.will be issued on the first of M 
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sy heir moral deportment, and the exam- 
Raa which must crown their industry, than 

of twenty thousand preachers, devoted exclu- 

x igious pursuits, could possibly effect in double 
pely ‘0 t is questionable whether the doctrine of 
satianity alone is capable of leading a barbarous peo- 
‘4 9 condition which we might call civilisation. The 
Po. as a nation, may be said to be Christianised, 
qwho have visited the islands will hardly assert 

say are also civilised; and I doubt whether they ever 
Sal ta ander the present system. The rapidity of their 
etteatiol depends upon their improvement, In agricul- 
me. the mechanic arts, and in pvlitical government, 
will furnish in abundance the sources of com- 

the great civiliser of mankind; and when reli- 


js added to chasten all, the condition of the people 
sill be such as to enable them to enjoy the greatest pos- 
iness in this world, while it promises nv less 


hat which is to come.” 


= Some curious facts are given relative to the 
8 which the missionaries took in the expul- 
FE, of the Roman Catholic priests from the 
ads. The doctor thinks they were the cause 
of their expulsion, but believes they pursued a 
ge and justifiable policy, because the intro- 
Hpetion of various religious sects might have 
duced the islanders, not much skilled in po- 
gies, to reject Christianity altogether. The 
Seinke cominitted was in denying that they 
ad any hand in the matter; the documentary 
nidence is against them. As the Calvinists 
f'the United States contribute $35,000 per 
y for the support of this mission, they 
will be glad to peruse the unbiased and very 
yiews of one of their own countrymen 
wm the condition of the converted islanders. 
fe can afford space for only the following 
al 


™ Afier comparing the state of the islands as it was 
iwenty years ago, with their present condition, it will 
| generally acknowJedged that the missionaries have 
grereised a very beneficial influence upon the Hawaiians. 
may now be called a Christian nation. There is, 

r, 1 am told, one chief on the island of Oahu who 
adheres to the idols and worship of former times. 
faults of the missionaries are those of omission, and 

fot of commission. They have Christianised without 

Givilising the natives. In fear of popular opinion, they 

uloof, and have allowed the rulers to continue as 

nt of the art of government as they were on the 

of their arrival. They overlook the fact, that the 

le neither tecches political economy nor agriculture. 

have they ever consideied any question in regard to 

it expediency; governed, perhaps, under the erroneous 

“Mies, that their calling required them to forbear all in- 

wterference that did not tend to religious teaching; or, 

Sthey may have stood aloof under the fear of being ac- 

o of ambition to secure to themselves political im- 

pperiance and influence in the nation. But I never could 
suspect them of designs of this nature. 

> “I regret to speak of the missionaries in any other 

im terms of most unqualified respect and praise ; and 
HM my remarks fall harshly, I huve the consolation of 
Weling they are uttered with no purpose of wounding, 
because I believe them to be true, and because I be- 

Reve the truth being told may have a bearing upon the 
fospective good of the islands. 

*The missionaries stationed at the Sandwich Islands, 
asa class, are inferior to all those whom it has been our 
_frtune to meet at other stations during the cruise. 
pany of them are far behind the age in which they live, 

in general knowledge, and I think I can trace 

more of the lineaments of the Mucklewraths 
texts of by.gone days, than is desirable in 

of the nineteenth century. Belonging to a sect, 
p@any of whose members, by some unusual combination 
mstances, have been made to reflect, and conse- 

ently change their manner of life suddenly, thoy have 
lied their workshops to expound the Scriptures; fancy- 

all to beas bad as they themselves were previous to cun- 
fetsion, they go zealously to work, and, feeling the deep 
e nce of their subject, deal damnation and destruc. 
sea, ina peculiar slang, to all whose opinions-and course 
o@ le differ from their own. ‘This is no sketch of fancy; 
sand we can only lument there is no power-te shield the 
Pulp from the vulgar spoutings of unlettered ignorance. 
“Ht is heard in the United States, and I have no doubt 


i 
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but the “ Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions” 
send abroad the best they have at command. In some 
rare instances, we find combined in the person of the 
missionary polished manners, knowledge of the world, 
unimpeachable picty, and a mind firm in eolid learning, 
and graced by various acquisitions of elegant literature. 
But it unfortunately happens that such men have gene- 
rally held the subordinate and least distinguished places 
in the missions, doomed to be ruled by the majority, and 
labour in the detail of systems which their intelligence 
will not approve. I might mention such a one, but J 
must not individualise.” 

3 + * . * » = 

“The views of the missionaries and foreign residents 
at Honolulu, on subjects of worldly interest, are very 
much at variance; and there are several of the latter, 
(whose opinions, however, are worthy of no respect,) who 
speak in the most reproachfal terms of these Christian 
teachers. Yet, in spite of all the complaints ugainst 
them, the missionaries should be cherished, because they 
aim at the well-being of the islands, both temporally and 
eternally, and if they draw the restrictive cord too tight, 
it is not through malicious intent. 

“The trading community, in the past few years, has 
increased rapidly, both in number and respectability ; 
and, for its extent, contains comparatively few disre- 
putable people. We had every reason to be gratified by 
the hospitality and kindness extended us while here by 
all parties, and did not leave without regret.” 


Ethel Churchill.—We promised last week 
some remarks on the character of Miss Lan- 
don’s new novel; we shall not be deterred 
from stating our full opinion because we are 
its publishers; our inclination would lead us to 
issue faultless books, but as that may not be, 
we look steadily among the new for the best 
there is. We like Ethel Churchill much—parts 
of it entirely, and think that Miss Landon has 
displayed a very considerable improvement up- 
on her former prose productions. 


The scene is laid during the time of the First 
and second Georges; a remoteness which gives 
an advantage to the writer so far as manners 
are concerned, by enabling her to deviate from 
strict exactness without running counter to the 
experience of her reader; she has also contriv- 
ed very happily to introduce into her narrative 
some of the most striking characters in litera- 
ture and fashion, of that Augustan age of wits 
and courtiers. Pope, Swift, Lintot and Curl, 
the booksellers, Miss Fenton, the original 
Polly, and subsequently Duchess of Bolton, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the Duchess of 
Queensberry, Sir Robert Walpole, and others, 
are skilfully connected with the story. Of these 
persons and their times Miss Landon seems to 
have accumulated much knowledge by a care- 
ful study of the best annals of the period; her 
sketches and scenes have thought and vivacity, 
and her anecdotes are lively and not badly set. 

The story, though uot deficient in incidents, 
distress, or variety, is subordinate to the per- 
sons, and to the moral deducible from their 
fate; which moral is intended to show that 
fame, wealth, fashion, and all the seeming de- 
siderata of life, very frequently contribute to 
our misery, and are always as nothing compar- 
ed with the domestic affections, and the propei 
discharge of ordinary duties, which can only 
be done by strong principle. One of her heroes, 
Norbourne Courtenaye, who is. betrothed to 
Ethel Churchill, is compelled, in order to save 
his mother, to marry his cousin Constance,— 
a beautifully feminine character; yet although 
she adores her husband, and Courtenaye is too 
delicate not to treat: ber with every attention, 
still the quick eye of love detects its absence; 
she droops, pines and dies.. Walter Maynard, 
another hero, is also in love with Ethel, and 
with fame; despairicg-to obtain the woman, he 





pursues the goddess, and goes to London, a 
literary adventurer. Here he achieves distinc- 
tion as an author of all work, and we sometimes 
think the character is meant for Goldsmith, 
though the points of resemblance are not al- 
ways very close; he plunges into the pleasures 
of the time; finds the freshness and excitement 
of con amore labour gradually cooling down be- 
fore the drudgery of a daily task and a shaken 
constitution ; and, in short, leads the life and 
dies the death of many a writer. Upon this 
character, and his feelings and circumstances, 
Miss Landon has obviously expended much 
care and labour; and though the conduct of 
the tale, or the conduct of the hero are not se- 
cure altogether agvinst the remarks of the mo- 
ralist or critic, still there is much of sentiment 
and of truth in this episode. Of the evils of 
sickness and poverty to the author Miss Landon 
has a strong feeling; Sir Walter Scott placed 
this matter, or rather the sick part, in somewhat 
of a ludicrous view; as the anecdote has never 
appeared in our pages, we give it on the autho- 
rity of his biographer, Mr. Lockhart. He is 
speaking of the composition of Rob Roy: 


“This novel was a ‘tough job;” for lightly and airy 
as it reads, the author had struggled almost throughout 
with the pains of cramp or the lassitude of opium. Call- 
ing on him one day to dun him for copy, James Ballan- 
tyne found him with a clean pen and a blank sheet be- 
fore him, and uttered some rather solemn exclamation of 
surprise. * Ay, ay, Jemmy,’ said he, ‘’tis easy for you 
to bid me get on, but how the deuce can I make Rob 


Roy’s wife speak with such a curmurring in my sto- 
mach ??” 


The other principal character is Lady March- 
mont, a woman of beauty, wit, intellect, heart, 
and pride; but who has married, we cannot 
tell why, a foolish and pompous automaton, 
whose character, if he has one, is a failure. 
Her affections vacant by the utter heartlessness 
of her husband, and destitute of the sorry com- 
fort, to a wife, of being able to substitute re- 
spect for his character or pride in his attain- 
ments, she becomes the woman of fashion, and 
the rival of Lady Mary. At last, in an unguard- 
ed kour, she listens to the nonsense of a feshion- 
able gallant, Sir George Kingston; and though 
she does not fall, she receives an equivocal cor- 
respondence. The letters are discovered by 
her husband, who threatens her with exposure. 
And now commences a tragedy, which we will 
not anticipate by naming in advance of its pub- 
lication. The management of Lady March- 
mont’s character we think one of Miss Lan- 
don’s triumphs; but the reception, by such a 
woman, of Sir George’s. addresses is improbable, 
and the denouement-of the whole is overdone. 
The gallant is. not the wit and gallant—the 
Sedley or Villiers—* framed to make women 
false;’? but a fellow who cannot write his own 
love letters; in short, a: rake who would for 
ever have disgusted such a woman as Lady 
Marchmont.. This part, in a critical view, is 
the blemish of the book ;_ the moral could have 
been pointed in many other ways. The death- 
scene could not, physically, have happened; the 
basis of the poison would have produced prussi¢ 
acid, which, Miss Landon could have easily 
learned from a chemist, kills ata blow. ‘Throw- 
ing out, then, this latter portion, we are pre- 
pared to say, that Miss Landon has conceived 
and executed a novel very far superior to her 
former. attempts, and one which will therefore 
live longer in the affections of her-readers. The 
brilliant remarks scattered on every page, though 
they interrupt the narrative- somewhat, would. 
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scarcely be expunged by any one; they are not 
unfrequently the best and most striking parts of 
the bouk. 

Crania Americana.—lIt is known that Dr. 
Samuel! G. Morton, of this city, has been for a 
considerable time engaged upon a great work 
on the comparative anatomy, origin, and so 
forth, of the natives of the American conti- 
nents. We were about to speak of the plates, 
which are so exquisitely well lithographed, and 
of the importance and general merits of the 
work, when the following notice met our eye 
in Dr. Dunglison’s Medical Intelligencer. As 
we cannot improve upon it, we adopt it :— 


We have had an opportunity of inspecting some por- 
tions of this splendid work, which will present—as the 
title imports—a comparative view of the skulls of various 
aboriginal nations of North and South America; with 
an essay prefixed on the varieties of the human species 
and on the American race in particular ;—illustrated 
by sixty plates and a coloured map. The author, Dr. Sa- 
muel G. Morton, of this city—who is well known to most 
of our readers for his “ Illustrations of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption,” and as the American editor of the last edi- 
tion of Mackintosh’s Practice of Physic, &c.,—has 
ever been a zealous and successful cultivator of natural 
science. 

The present work cannot fail to elucidate many in- 
teresting points of anthropology, and deserves the en- 
couragement of every lover of natural and general 
science. The lithographs are admirable; as good speci- 
mens, indeed, of the art as we ever recollect to have 
seen, and as accurate as they are beautiful. The author 
is extremely desirous of rendering the work cumplete, 
and we have no doubt would feel obliged if those gentle- 
men who possess Indiun skulls would permit him to in- 
spect them. By so doing they would be rendering an 
essential service to science. 

As the work must have been got up at considerable 
expense, it is to be hoped that the subscription list will 
be sufficient to remunerate the able and industrious au- 
thor, not only for his outlay, but also for the time and 
talent he has devoted to it. We can conscientiously and 
strongly recommend it to every one who takes the slight- 
est interest in anthropological or ethnological investiga- 
tions; and who is there that does not? 

“ Prospectus.—The Crania Americana is designed as 
a record of a series of facts of no small novelty and in- 
terest both to the general and scientific reader, and de- 
rived from a field of enquiry hitherto in a great measure 
unexplored. This remark is especially appticable to the 
illustrated portion of the work ; for, although some va- 
luable materials of this kind are to be found scattered 
through the writings of Professor Blumenbach, Dr. War- 
ren, M. Choris, and a few others, no attempt has yet 
been made to embody them in a general and compre- 
hensive view. By reference to those authors it will also 
be observed, that the engravings given by them of Ame- 
rican crania are few in number, and not generally exe- 
cuted with the precision and detail necessary to a satis- 
factory comparison. 

“The leading objects which are designed to be ac- 
complished in the Grania Americana are the following : 

“The preliminary essay will embrace a brief view, 
also illustrated, of the varieties of the human species, 
in order that the general reader may investigate and 
compare the various analogies and differences, so re- 
markable in the several divisions of the human family. 

“ The strictly American portion of the work will con- 
tain lithographic illustrations of the skulls of more than 
forty Indian nations, Peruvian, Brazilian, and Mexican, 
together with a particularly extended series from North 
America, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, and 
from Fiorida to the country of the Esquimaux. 

“ An exposition will also be given of those extraordi- 
nary distortions of the skull, caused by mechanical con- 
trivances among various tribes, Charibs, Peruvians, 
Natchez, Chinooks, Calapooyahs, &c. In fact, the au- 
thor’s materials in this department are probably more 
complete than those in the possession of any other per- 
son; and will enable him to satisfy the reader on a 
point that has long been a subject of doubt and contro. 
versy. 

“ Particular attention has been given to the crania 
from the mounds and caves of the western sectiun of this 
country. These perishable relics of a former race will 
constitute a separate division of the work, and will be 
investigated in reference to various collateral facts, and 
the evidences of history and tradition. 





“ With respect to the origin of the American nations, 
the author has no favourite hypothesis to sustain. He 
will give the facts as he finds them; indulging occasion. 
ally, however, in some.of those obvious inferences which 
are inseparable from enquiries of this kind. Indeed, it 
is hoped that these pages will contribute something to 
the materials of history: while they cannot fail to in- 
terest the anatomist and phrenologist, and every one 
whose attention has been directed to the study of physi- 
cal man. 

“ The text will embrace between two and three hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in imperial quarto, 
from a new and beautiful type. Particular care will be 
bestowed on the lithographed illustrations, which will 
be executed with great fidelity and elegance by the best 
artists. The whole number of plates will be between 
sixty and seventy, each containing a drawing of a 
cranium of the natural size. 

“ Theso plates will, in all instances, be accompanied 
by such national and individual remarks and explana- 
tions, as may appear most important to the full under- 
standing of the subject. 

“The introductory essay will also be accompanied by 
a coloured map of the world, showing, at a glance, the 
geographical distribution of all the races of men. 

“ The work is now in a state of considerable forward- 
ness, and will be delivered to subscribers on the first 
day of October, 1838. 

“Price of subscription—twenty dollars. Published 
by John Fuller, Philadelphia. 

“ N. B—The work will be delivered to subscribers 
ONLY, and in no instance at less than the subscription 
price.” 

Mezzotint.—We have seen another fine mez- 
zotint by Sartain, of the Rey. Samuel B. Wylie, 
Professor of Languages in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and pastor of the first reformed 
presbyterian church, Philadelphia. The por- 
trait was by Neagle, and is a likeness of Dr 
Wylie, some years younger, it is true, than he 
now appears. ‘The mezzotint is every way 
worthy of Mr. Sartain’s reputation. 


Concentric Galvanic Piles—M. Jules Guyot has just 
announced the construction of galvanic piles of a parti- 
cular form, which he calls concentric piles. In these 
piles one pole is at the centre, and the other at the 
circumference. New properties and remarkable analo. 
gies are said to result from this combination; as we 
find at the surface of spherical piles made to revolve, all 
the influences of gravity and terrestrial magnetism at 
the surface of our globe. A pile four inches in diame- 
ter, posed of cx tric cylinders two inches high 
and six in number, being charged with pure water, 
gives strong shocks even after the lapse of twenty-four 
hours. 





CHARITY. 

Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause— 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 

My neighbour, when, with punctual care, each week, 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By all her wants, she from her store of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old mendicant, and from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 
Wordsworth’s Works. 
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